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THREE  CITIES  - THREE  CENTURIES 


Pennsylvania's  capitals 


THE  STATE  MUSEUM  S OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg  ♦ Dauphin  County  ♦ Pennsylvania 


arrisburg,  Pennsylvania’s  capital,  boasts 
a large,  impressive  capitol  that  serves  the 
commonwealth.  Harrisburg,  however, 
has  not  always  been  the  seat  of 
government.  Indeed,  when  William 
Penn  founded  the  colony,  this  city  did 
not  exist.  Philadelphia  served  as 
Pennsylvania’s  first  capital,  from  1683  to  1799. 
Lancaster  hosted  the  government  next,  from  1 799  to 
1812.  In  that  year,  the  government  moved  to 
Harrisburg,  where  it  remains  today.  This  exhibit  tells 
the  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  capital  cities  and  capitol 
buildings,  the  people  who  built  them  and  worked  in 
them,  and  the  role  government  has  played  in  the  lives 
of  Pennsylvanians. 


William  Penn  chose  Philadelphia  as  the  capital  of  his 
colony  because  of  its  prime  shipping  location  on  the 
Delaware  River.  The  city,  home  to  a wide  diversi 
people,  soon  became  a center  for  the 
exchange  of  both  goods  and  ideas. 

A building  to  house  Pennsylvania’s 
government  was  first  proposed  in  the  1720s. 

As  the  population  increased,  the  Assembly 
became  too  large  to  meet  in  private  build- 
ings or  in  the  governor’s  home.  Construc- 
tion of  the  first  state  house  took  place 
between  1732  and  1753.  Here  Penn- 
sylvania’s government  deliberated  and 
passed  laws  governing  land  issues,  relations  with 
Native  Pennsylvanians  and  Africans,  the  common- 
wealth’s western  expansion,  printing  and  issuing 
money,  and  the  establishment  of  a militia.  It  was 
also  in  this  building,  known  today  as  Independence 
Hall,  that  representatives  from  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies met  to  declare  freedom  from  British  rule. 

By  the  1790s,  Philadelphia  no  longer  adequately 
served  as  the  commonwealth’s  capital.  The  1 790  state 
constitution  created  a two-house  legislature,  straining 
the  Philadelphia  state  house,  which  had  been  built  to 
accommodate  only  one.  Also,  as  the  population 
moved  westward,  Philadelphia  became  a less 
convenient  location  for  legislators.  In  1799,  the 
legislature  moved  to  Lancaster. 
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Laid  out  in  the  early  1730s,  Lancaster  quickly  grew 
into  a large  and  important  inland  city.  With  a rebuilt 
courthouse  where  the  legislature  met  and  a new 
county  office  building  that  housed  state  records, 
Lancaster  served  as  Pennsylvania’s  capital  for  over  a 
decade.  The  relocation  to  Lancaster,  however,  had 
always  been  viewed  as  temporary  and  in  1810  the 
legislature  decided  to  move  the  capital 
permanently  to  Harrisburg. 


HARRISBURG:  1812  - TODAY 


The  government  moved  to  Harrisburg  when  two 
fireproof  office  buildings  were  completed  by 
builder  Stephen  Hills  in  1812.  Records  were 
stored  and  civil  servants  worked  in  the  new 
buildings,  and  the  legislature  met  in  the  Dauphin 
County  Courthouse.  Construction  of  the  capitol 
began  in  1819  and  was  completed  in  1822.  Built 
between  the  two  fireproof  office  buildings  on  a hill 
overlooking  the  Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania’s 
new  capitol  dominated  the  local  skyline. 

Disaster  struck  this  capitol  on  February  2, 
1897.  While  the  legislature  met,  a fire  burned 
undetected  beneath  the  floor  of  the  lieutenant 
governor’s  office.  By  the  time  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
the  blaze  could  not  be  stopped.  Within  a short  time, 
fire  completely  destroyed  the  building. 

Little  money  was  appropriated  for  the  new 
capitol  proposed  by  Chicago  architect  Henry  Ives 
Cobb,  and  his  design  was  only  partially  completed.  In 
1901,  Philadelphia  architect  Joseph  M.  Huston 
was  chosen  to  finish  the  job  in  a style 
befitting  Pennsylvania’s  importance.  This  is 
the  capitol  which  stands  today. 

Huston  commissioned  Pennsyl- 
vania artists  to  create  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  floor  tiles  that  emphasized  the 
commonwealth’s  unique  character.  Edwin 
Austin  Abbey,  George  Gray  Barnard, 

Violet  Oakley,  and  Henry  Chapman 
Mercer  all  made  important  artistic 
contributions  to  the  capitol. 

Since  moving  to  Harrisburg, 
state  government  has  grown  in 
both  size  and  the  amount  of 
legislation  produced.  Increas- 


ingly,  government  has  taken  a more  active  role  in 
people’s  lives.  In  the  1800s,  Pennsylvania’s 
government  established  public  schools,  new  state 
prisons,  new  hospitals  for  the  insane,  authorized  a 
canal  system,  began  limiting  child  labor,  and  passed 
laws  to  aid  fugitive  slaves.  In  the  20th  century, 
government  has  authorized  new  highways,  worked  to 
protect  the  environment,  established  charitable 
services,  and  created  new  taxes. 

Recognizing  the  rich  legacy  of  the  capitol,  the 
1982  State  Capitol  Preservation  Act  established  a 
Capitol  Preservation  Committee  and  the  Capitol 
Restoration  Trust  Fund.  This  committee  has 
undertaken  numerous  restoration  projects  around  the 
capitol.  Much  of  the  restoration  has  been  done  by 
artists  and  craftspeople  using  the  painstaking 
techniques  of  nearly  a century  ago,  when  the  capitol 
was  first  built. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  been 
passive  recipients  of  the  actions  of  their  government. 
Expressing  their  concerns  through  protesting,  voting, 
and  lobbying,  Pennsylvanians  have  affected  the 
commonwealth’s  past,  as  well  as  its  future. 


THE  SIATE  MUSEUM  S OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Third  and  North  Streets 
P.O.  Box  1026 
Harrisburg,  PA  17108-1026 
(717)  787-4978 

Individuals  with  disabilities  who  need  special  assistance  or 
accommodation  should  call  in  advance  to  discuss  their  needs. 
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OPEN  Tues.-Sat.,  9 A.M.  - 5 PM.;  Sun.,  Noon  - 5 PM.  Closed 
Mon.  and  holidays.  Hours  are  subject  to  change. 

Administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


